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Purposes of the 
Association 


The organization of a group under 
the above title contemplates certain 
purposes among which are the 
following: 


1. Development of an instrumentality 
through which persons interested in 
education by radio may have ade- 
quate communication. 


. Cooperation with the Institute for 
Education by Radio, the School 
Broadcast Conference, the United 
States Office of Education, and 
other institutions and groups inter- 
ested in education by radio. 


3. Representation of the interests of 
education by radio in connection 
with pertinent legislation, commis- 
sion hearings, conferences and the 
like. 

4. Encouragement of experimentation 
and research and widespread dis- 
semination of findings. 


5. Publication of a news, information 
and idea service on a periodical 
basis. 

6. Establishment of this association as 
a recognized professional voice for 
those engaged in educational radio 
activities in civic, religious and edu- 
cational groups and in the radio 
industry. 

7. Advancement of such fields as 
teaching, workshops, documentary 
radio, educational frequency modul- 
ation stations and equipment. 
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of promotion of national morale in 
cooperation with official agencies. 
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Education Association as a member 
department. 
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The unified strength of those work- 
ing in and for education by radio is 
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Association for Education by Radio. 
We urge you personally and as a col- 
league in the advancement of a great 
and significant movement to become a 
Charter Member. Let the Association 
strengthen you in your mark. Send 
your application for membership to 
Robert B. Hudson, (AER Treasurer 
pro tem), 21 East 18th Street, Denver, 
Colorado. Investment—$3.00. 
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Radio Education During the Crisis 


EW educators today are aware of 

the educational distances traversed 

by radio program producers in the 
few short years since radio became a 
common commodity in every household 
Keen competition for the large audi- 
ences basic to commercial success has 
forced these radio program technicians 
to exploit every technique of attention- 
getting known to psychological science 
They understand how to make a pro- 
gram “click” with the vast assortment 
of individuals which constitutes the 
American public T rue, they are 
mainly concerned with entertainment, 
but they have successfully applied the 
same techt ques to educational material 
also Of this latter fact, most educa- 
tors are unaware They still dismiss 
radio from serious consideration as an 


Important educational mediun 


Radio broadcasting today with its 


highly developed forms of radio dra 





radio interview, radio town meeting, 


radio round table, special events broad- 


casting, radio news commentary and 
world-wide reporting, radio music, 
radio talks is ictually a more important 
edium of education than the public 
school itself It is true that much of 
the 1 aterial broadcast today, even 1n 
serious educational programs, is not 
highly regard 1 1! academik circles 
But whe NaS acade ré spectability 

neasure ol educational effectiveness? 
Today, it is educatior il ethectiveness 
which counts For the past ten years 
radio networks and independent sta 
tions, at consi lerable expense to them- 


school 


broadcasts that are educationally effec- 


selves, have been producing 
tive with the relatively small audiences 
which have listened The national and 
regional network broadcasts, 
especially, have assembled a notable 


content in the broad fields of social 


school 


1 
studies, science, and music, as well as 
1 unique technique 


of presentation that 
s greatly needed in every Americat 


Leell ‘bade 


Associate Director Evaluation of School 


sgroadeusts project, Ohio State University 


By NORMAN WOELFEI 


Our American. schools are © still 
securely snared in the coils of tradi- 
tional textbooks and antiquated class- 
room methods There 1S, however, an 
awareness among the public that our 
schools, elementary, secondary, and 
higher, are failing to produce young 
citizens who care deeply enough about 
public service to make a career of it 
There is also considerable doubt among 
many people about the effect our 
elaborate educational machinery is hav- 
ing in leading young people to under- 
stand and revere our basic democratic 
ideals To be sure, educators mean 
well The objectives which = school 
men and women in America have set 
for educational institutions are idealistic 
in the extreme. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, effectiveness in realizing stated 
educational objectives does not always 
characterize these well-meaning efforts 


The encroachment of the second 
World War on our American security 
forces this dangerous educational situa- 
tion into the focus of public attention 
We have witnessed within less than a 
single generation the 


daughters ot republican Germany and 


sO0ns and 


liberal Italy becoming the essence of 
the totalitarian triumph over Europe 
And we have wondered whether educa- 
tion can only be effective in totalitariat 


countries 


It is exactly at this point that the 
educational significance of radio looms 
Radio is in no sense a panacea for our 
educational difficulties But in a 
period of national uncertainty and ten 
s10n the educational programs made 
possible by the national radio networks, 
and by a number of large independent 
stations can become an important 
y lorce among the people 
Fortunately, these programs almost 
never speak in terms of s« hool subjects 


They almost always cross subject-matter 


uniltying I 


lines and thereby afford listeners more 





listening 


ating trom 


realisti experiences E lal 


superbly equipped studios. 


ind usually well-authenticated by emin 


ent learned organizations, these nation- 
wide or region-wide broadcasts consti- 
tute an educational resource of great 
magnitude. They represent in essence 
a national educational curriculum. Uti- 
lized as integrating factors in our over- 
specialized local schools they can help 
to make these schools more effective in 
the area of democratic citizenship 
Any junior or senior high school 
possessing a standard radio-sound sys- 
tem can easily inaugurate a weekly 
radio hour when the entire school 


listens to some. significant network 
broadcast dealing with the 


emergency situation 


present 
Classroom dis- 
cussion of the issues raised under the 
leadership ot every teacher regardless 
of subject would do 
much to promote greater unity of 
understanding and feeling within the 
school The regular curriculum will 
be helped rather than hindered by 
frequent school-wide use of radio in 
this manner. In schools not equipped 
with a radio-sound system, individual 
radio sets distributed among the class- 


specialization, 


rooms can be used in a similar manner 
wih equal effectiveness During the 
period of America’s war effort im 
mediately ahead, administrators and 
teachers should neglect no opportunity 
to see that their school 1s adequately 
equippe d to receive the Important radio 


programs which are avatlabl 


The educational radio programs now 
heing planned and developed for pur 
poses ot morale building by oul 


National Defense organizatior it 
Washington will add greatly to the 
responsibility already resting upor 
school administrators for making effec 
tive in-school use of important network 
school broadcasts Awareness on the 
part ot school administrators and 
teachers of techniques of effective uti- 
| 


ization and of the classroon potential 


ities of forthcoming national network 


educational broadcasts can be made to 
pay high lividends ty demax t 
morale-building among our growt 
boys it d girls 





Radio and Social Control 


By GLEN E 


Rapid communication is the dynam 


of this generation As an instrument 


for the dissemination of ideas radio 


offers not merely instantaneous com 


munication, but also the familiar inti- 


mate approach of the human voice 


Nearly thirty million families in the 
United States owning fifty million radio 
sets may be reached simultaneously by 
dictator, OR 


access to the 


any demogogue, demo 
rat who has 


So tar 


airways 
as technical equipment goes the 
population of our country) can be 
reached more quickly, more completely, 
more intensively, and more democratic 
ally than any group of people that ever 


lived—a situation without parallel in 


history 


condition offers 
good or ill It 


or in the future becomes, 


Obviously such a 
great possibilities for 
radio now 1s, 
an instrument ot propaganda under the 
domination of the government, or the 
idvertisers, or the networks, or any 


other vested interest, then our demo 
cratic processes will 
najor set-back is 
radio is kept 


control of an 


have received a 
on the other hand, 
relatively 
vested interest in 
cluding government, and if those who 


Iree, or tree, 


tron 


discuss unpopular topics on the radio 
are actually protected in their beliefs, 


radio can contribute immensely to the 
preservation of the democrati 


country, the ist 


systen 
sae ghia stronghold 


Gemocracy 


Democracy 





equires discussi the 
yive and take of ideas plus the quick 
dissemination of d ) 
the group = 
to-face discussion ) 
irify quickly 
ssues involved At other times the 
rch, th igh an educated and er 
ightened clergy. has served as a 
edit tor the exchange ot publi 
( Newspapers too nave pla ed 
i yor role in the diss¢ ati 
facts and intormati essential t ne 
le ocratic proces { tortut! ately 
ch evidence exists to show that to 
lay the press is controlled by its ow 
ers ts advertisers id/Or the preju 
lices of its editors. It is less able t 
esent ll tl sides I i Quest | 
( plex societ 
R ] S 14 i 1entil toy 
i i I n ent ra na é 
s¢ I é indis It has he é 
* Department of Sociology Universit of 
Redlands, Red ds, Calif 4 


CARLSON 


culture 


If proper- 


ly used, radio is in a position to render 


the most potent tool in our 


pattern for spreading ideas 


enormous social and educational ser- 


society It therefore, 


vices to must, 
avoid the 

taken other 
The atr 


public 


partisanship that has over- 
media of communication 
channels are a part of the 


domain,and they must not be 


exploited to serve the selfish interests of 


any group 


Institutions such as the schools, the 


press, the church are subject to social 


control and in turn exert certain con- 
trols upon the societies in which they 
function Radio is not unlike these 
older institutions One of the major 


questions Of Our time 1s How can radio 


be kept free from the wrong kinds of 


control and yet serve as one of the 


vreatest agencies of education and 
social control? 
As new culture forms and institu 


tions have arisen creating new 


oppor 
problems, so, 


tunities as well as new 


too, public opinion has 


[ crystallized and 


found means ot adjusting to these new 
Opportunities and new problems. The 
new opportunities and problems 
created by radio arise because radio is 
an exceedingly 


new 


effective force as a 


channel of communication If the 
disseminatior ot ideas is the most 
po.ent tool in the world today (and it 


apparently is), then it 1s essential that 


an enlightened public keep radio free 
Radio must belong to the people! The 


sublic must be able to depend upon it 
bility for this free 


assumed by the teacher, 
] 


retaining 


the clergy, the lay listener, and all of 


Is The advertiser, the government, 
d the radio industry will in the long 
henefit fror in honest, free radio 

the public will behteve what radio 
Says tt publ knows it car depend 
upon radi Herein lies an oppor 
t ity and a halle « Will we keep 
radio fre Freedom can be retained 
but not without alertness, not without 
ensitive public opinion, not without 
public discussion and information cor 


cerning the function of radio as a tool 


a dynamic society We must know 





our radio as well as making ourselves 
known t ur radio This can be 
faciliated through organizations in the 
held, such as the AER, and others 
The coming of a specific organization 
is a normal milestone in the normal 
evi | iti 1 ft 1 nor il An eric in if stitu 





Contributions of Schools 
To National Morale Cited 
In First AER Broadcast 


On Saturday, December 6, the first 
network program presented under the 
auspices of the Association for Educa- 
tion by Radio was broadcast coast-to- 
coast over the CBS network. Origin- 
ating in Chicago at the close of the 
School Broadcast Conference, and fea- 
turing portions picked up from Detroit, 
Los Angeles and the Nation’s Capital, 
the program illustrated how American 
already geare d to 
meet the present emergency, citing the 
role schools have played via radio in 
the development of national morale 
Major Harold W. Kent, Chairman of 
the Organizing Committee of the AER, 
acted as narrator, introducing the 
speakers and school groups who collab 
orated in the presentation of the pro- 
vram 


schools are 


John W. Watson, Director of Speech 
at Texas Tech, described briefly how 
radio was used by his college to ac- 
quaint students and the general public 
with the work and opportunities of the 
ROTC, resulting in a 100% student 
body enrollment in the ROTC at 
Texas Tech 

Our 
Ss ribed by 


morale was then de 

Kent as an under 
noble heritage, an ap 
preciation of the aims of 
ind of the efforts of Americans thru 
out our history to develop a great Na 
tion where all citizens have equal op 
portunity for life, lberty and the pur 
suit of happiness To illustrate how 
our schools are contributing to the 
development ot 


} 
national 
Major 
standing of our 


Democracy 


a strong national mor 
ale, a radio workshop group from the 
Chicago Public High Schools presented 
a short historical dramatization The 
idea expressed by this portion of the 
program that through the use of 
dramatizations 


was 
schools are cor 
stantly reminding students of American 
understanding of 
the basis ota 
The program 


where a 


radio 
ideals, an which 1s 
morale 
Detroit 
group of school children under 
the direction of their teacher discussed 
the dramatization presented by Chicago 
Radio Workshop students 

Turning next to Washington, D. C.., 
John W. Wright, | S. Director of 
Vocational Education pointed out the 
contributions of schools to the national 


national 
then switched to 


stror v 


defense effort, revealing that vocational 
schools during the past seventeen 
months have trained more than a mil 
lion and a half men and women for de 
fense industries, breaking the bottleneck 
in vocational skills 


Speak ny trom l OS Angeles, 


high school students 


three 


recreated a visit 


ot the Califort la allt 


reviewing the 


y made to one 


Varlous 
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Showing the American People to 


In a letter to the editor Philip H 
Cohen and Jerome B. Wiesner tell how 
the Library of Congress is capturing 
America’s story on records give some 
sound advice on documentary record- 
ing. The letter follows 

Dec. 23, 1942 
Dear Sir 

I think that some of the readers of 
THr AER Journal 
ed in the 


might be interest 
radio experi 
have now 


documentary 
ent which we been con 
some time in the Library 


Now, perhaps more than 


ducting for 
ot Congress 
at any other period in our history, it 
is important to show the American 
people to then speaking their 
own thoughts in their own way. With 
Rockefeller and Car- 
negie Foundations, we were able to 
send people into the field and to go 
into the field make 
recordings of many aspects of American 
life 


selves, 


grants trom the 


ourselves and 


During 
Library's 
Asheville. N + 


| 
val: and then 


the past summer, we sent the 
recording truck to 
to record a folk festi- 
down into the TVA to 

ake a complete documentation of the 
worke rs, tl ¢ people al d 
others concerned with making the great 


sound 


government 


change in the economy of this area 
While our own people were in the 
TVA, we had other field workers mak 
ing recordings in Okie Camps in Cali 
fornia and still others making record 
ings in defense towns. One expedition 
recordings in Gee's Bend, Ala 
bama, in a community that had been 
isolated for almost 


| 
made 


a hundred years 


Several hundred hours of recording 


ame back to the Library of Congress 


as a result of these ind other expedi- 
tions Then came the job of editing 
this aterial for radio use The first 
stey ind this is something all peopl 
terested 1K nentation should re 
e! bet NaS te I ake ad complete 
written transcript of all of the material 
athered, so that the people building 
tne programs ould vet a perspective 
OT ill the aterial a | llected It 1s in 
possible ta is I know, to edit 11 
any other way than through writte1 
transcripts 

After the terial was carefully ex 
imined fro the writter record, the 
producer of the program would plot 
out scenario which when con pleted 


Ul a 1 4 
looks very much like a movie scenario 
Speaking of movie scenarios, I think I 


hould tell you that we ver soon dis 
ered that editing on fil Nas tl 
st I tica Na 1 hulding uit 
ie ¢ tal re Ta sS erry W lesnet 
the Chiet Engineer ot the Radu 
Recordir Laboratory 11 the | brary, 


rented a film machine and we tran- 
scribed the parts of the recordings that 
we intended to use in our final pro- 
grams onto film. This made our prob- 
| cutting and blending 


lem of much 


simpler 


From the material which was col- 
lected by field workers during the sum- 
mer, we intend to build ten document- 
ary programs under the general ttle, 
“AMERICA IN THE SUMMER Ol 
1941.” Two of these will be on the 
TVA, two on defense towns, one on 
American Okie 
Camps, one on an FSA settlement and 
two dealing with folk song and folk 
lore material. These programs will be 
fifteen minutes in length. Naturally in 
that amount of time you cannot com- 


amusements, two on 


pletely document a place or a situation, 
but you can—by letting the people 
speak for themselves and by letting 
the radio listeners hear the sounds of 
a community—give an accurate picture 
of the people at work and at play 


In addition to the documentary pro- 
grams listed above, we thought that the 
Library Archives contain the 
voz:ces of people all over the country 
giving their reaction to the President's 
speech in which he asked Congress to 
ackt owledge the existence of a state ot 
war with the axis powers. On Decem- 
ber 8th we sent wires to field contacts 
all over the country, asking them to 
interview average 
actions to the war 


should 


citizens on their re 


From twelve different 
country we received the 
thoughts of the people on the very day 
that this country entered the recent 
conflict. If anyone doubts the unity of 
this country in carrying through the 
present war to final victory, he should 
| 


parts of the 


voices and 


isten to the strong voices of the people 
of the United States (Judging from 
would think that 
Texas all by itself could win this war.) 
We intend to edit this material into 


a documentary program to be played 


Our records, you 


on a number of local stations 


So far as I know, our experiments 
ire ame the first in documentary 
broadcasting In this country | should 


like, therefore, to close with a few 


thought of 
working in this field—tips which would 


have saved us a great deal of work: 


tips tor those who have ) 


(1) Send research workers to the spot 

that you are documenting at least 
advance of your 
recording trip It is important t 
break the ice before 


upor the peopl with recording 


two weeks in 


descendiny 


achines Furthermors it Ss es 
tial that the investigators get a 
total picture ot a region, an i 


Themselves 


dustry or what-not, before at- 
tempting to construct a documen 
tary program. 

(2) After the research workers have 
analyzed the area to be docu 
mented, a rough script should be 
worked out so that the investiga 
tors will not record a lot of ma- 
terial which cannot subsequently 
be used Unfortunately, our tech- 
nique in the 
make great numbers of recordings, 
only to discover that most of the 
material would have to be dis 
carded because it said very little 
or because the people being inter- 
viewed weren't properly prepared, 


beginning Was to 


etc 
(3) Be sure to get mechanically per 
fect recordings, particularly if you 
intend to use the material for 
radio broadcasting If the field 
material is distorted, your editing 
process further distorts the records 
and finally when the program is 
put together, you run the danger 
of having a program that is not 
of broadcast quality 
parts of the material 
recorded several 


Important 

should be 

times, so. that 
when you return to your editing 
studios you can use the best cuts 

(4) Subject your material to rigid tests 
of understandability and 
bility by average 
people to listen to the recordings 
It is much too easy to fall in love 
with the people you interview and 
forget about the potential listening 
audience 


listena 
bringing In 


(5) In putting the documentary pro- 
gram together, keep in mind en 
tertainment values The 
fact that you are 


sheer 
documenting a 
group ot people, a town or an 1n- 
dustry——will not make 
listen to your material. Just as in 
dramatic broadcasts you have 
variety, suspense, sound effects and 
MUSIC so must you have all of 
these elements in the doc umentary 


broadcast but with this difference 
All of the material used 
authentic 

The voices must he those ol the 
people in the 


The musi 
the place 


hould be 


Situation 

must be indigenous t 
Sound effects 
real sound e ff ec ts 


In short the listener must feel that 


he has actually gone Inte the 


field with vou 
The building ot documentary pro 


trams 18 not im @asy ob It take 


from three to tour 


a show from. the 


comes in from the held, but the = fir 


people 


Ae 





in review.... 


books 


LANDS OF New WorLpD NEIGHBORS 
By Hans Christian Adamson New 
York: McGraw-Hill; 593 pp $2.75 


(Educational Edition) 


Reviewed by DONALD L. CHERRY 


f combining 


Effective methods oO 

auditory and visual aids to teaching 

will come only as the result of experi 

mentation and car 1 study The 

British Broadcasting rporation’s com 
| 


prehensive series of small pamphlets, as 


well as a number of less pretentious 


etu 
Co 


efforts in this country, have already i 
dicated the desirability of utilizing as 
many sensory approaches as possible, 
and in this Lands of New World 
Neighbors, Hans Christian Adamson 
has now produced an ambitious con 
pilation of background material for 
Columbia Broadcasting System's 
“School of the Air of the Americas.” 
Twenty-six chapters parallel the broad 
casts for the 1941-42 season of the 
‘““New Horizons” series, of which Mr 
Adamson ts the author. From Chapter 
One, which deals with pre-Columbia: 
America, to the final chapter, on the 











development of transportation, — the 
olume covers an el cyclopedic scope ot 
aterial Rat v over the lands ot 
: : , 

the Americas and including Hawaii, as 
ed ; ; ; 

well, the author has had to Pick and 
} } } 

choose with an eye to including subd 

jects which would tie in with dramatic 


broadcast presentation. For this reasor 
the dramatic story of the Americas 1s 
told, not in simple chronological de 
velopment, but rather by episodic por 
trayal Her ry Morgar ‘s sack ot Port 
Bello, the march of San Martin’s army 





across the At de Ss, the disn il tragedy t 
Captain Cook in Hawai, Lewis and 
Clark striking out into the wilderness 
( the West su t s s these are 
high spots 1 the st \ f the New 
World, and Mr Adams I told 
tne we ] 

Lands of New W Neighb 
best be regarded as a starting-point for 

rtne lasst 1 estigat s n 

r st Ca i ‘ tra il 1 s 
1tie space ne ett the s 

1 ¢ ispects f the leve 

ent rT the Americas uc pic 
S da ot De é oked considera 
tior the ries of the Wester 
Hemisy ere; t 1 well be ex ined 
by lasses wi é } the pre 


most effective type of visual material 
to combine with auditory aids. It may 
prove to be a book, such as Lands of 
New World Neighbors; it may be 
pamphlet or mimeographed  publica- 
tions; it may De graphic material; or it 
may be varied combinations of these 
But whatever the result, it will be the 
product of study and experiment, and 
for this reason the success of the 
volume under review may point the 
way for future efforts in this direction 
[he field demands careful observation 


pamphlets 


How To JupGrE A SCHOOL Broal 
CAST, Seerley Reid & Norman Woelfel 
Pamphlet Series No The Evaluation 


ipl 
ot School Broadcasts, The Ohio State 


University, 1941. 24 pp. 25 cents 

The authors present a number of 
criteria which might be used in judging 
the effectiveness of school broadcasts as 
to (1) educational value: (2) clarity 
and comprehensibility; and, (3) interest 
and appeal to listeners 

This pamphlet has proven helpful to 
this reviewer in several ways, namely 
) as a guide for university students 
and teachers to use in evaluating live 

1 recorded school broadcasts: (2) as 
ist Oi criteria for planning groups to 
use in planning school broadcasts: (3) 
is a guide for committees of teachers 
and administrators to use in determi 
ing whether a series of school broad 


casts might be of value to certain 


eroups I public school students: al d, 
(4) t evaluating school broad 
ists ¢ from Radio House at 





of Texas 


How t Judge a School Broadcast 





ld be helpful to: (1) planning 

I Ips for school broadcasts ee edu 

tional script writers: (3) producers 

of school broad (4) supervisors of 
nstruction: (5) college and university 
students in education by radio courses 
(6) evaluators of live and recorded 
school broadcasts; and, (7) classroor 
teachers who have not | id special trait 

the sé dic education 


A. L. CHAPMAN 


10 RESEARCH 1941, Dr. Frank 


Al 
N Otantor and Dr Paul F 





feld The first of a series of 

( the subject f radi research, this 

ssue tains six studies of radio prob 
s three dealing with programs and 

t e dealing with the effect = 

y Ss steners (D iell, Sloat or 


Director, Bureau of Research in Educ 


Dy Rad the Ur ver ty of Te \a 


Sterling Fisher Voted 
Second SBC Award 


In recognition of his services to radio 
education, Sterling Fisher, Educational 
Director of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, was presented with the Second 
Annual Award of the School Broadcast 
Conference 
in 1940 and went to Judith W aller, 
Educat.onal Director of the Central 


The first award was made 


Division of the National Broadcasting 


Company. The recipient of this award 
each year is decided by a vote of the 
Advisory Committee of the School 


Broadcast Conference 


By this award Mr. Fisher was cited 
for his services to radio education ‘“‘as 
a pioneer u hose vision has made of the 
School of the Air of the Americas a 
stimulating factor in many classrooms 
throughout the nation, as a pioneer in 
the promotion of better relations and 
understanding between North and 
South America through the use of 
radio, and as a man who realizes the 
social import of radio in a democrac’ 
e School of the Air 
board fo 


the dissemination of genuine democratic 


is made of th 





Americas a soundin 


Organization of 
Honorary Radio 
Fraternity Announced 


Beta Eps lon Phi is the name of the 
honorary radio fraternity organized for 
the purpose Of promoting interest 1 
o in colleges and universities, and 
of honoring and recognizing students 
oO contribute I! some outstanding 


way to broadcasting of school pro 


rams. Chapters are now being sought 


schools where radio programs are 
yroadecast regularly either over intra 


hoo “ gas- pipe stations ol ovel 


tandard band and shortwave stations 


For the present the fraternity will 
hold annual meetings concurrently with 
the Institute tor Education by Radio, 
which meets each Spring in Columbus, 
Ohio 1s include the creation of 
an exchange through which scripts will 


b> made available for broadcasting or 





no oyalty basis to chapters and 
Full particulars may 

secured from the Executive Secré 
tary, Sherman P. Lawton, Director of 
R idio, Stepl ens ( olle 4: Colut bia 
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the public will 


listen to 


Educational 


Radio Talks 


At least that’s the experience of Dr. Allyn who has been pre- 
senting science talks over WBOW for more than three years 


“Indiana State Teachers College's 
most interesting radio personality—" 
these words introduce to Station 
WBOW’'s audience Dr. William P 
Allyn. This is one case where radio 
continuity 1s absolute fact——Dr. Allyn 
is just that! And —his program is the 
straight-talk type 

Dr. Allyn has achieved this distin« 


the “human-ness” of 
His subjects are selected 
with th 


tion because of 
his radio talk 
in keeping 


season 


and in 
response to requests from radio listen 
ers The 


amazing 


{ ] ¢ 
source O these requests 1s 


a radio talk, 


Recently, after 


Dr. Allyn stopped to buy gasoline 
The attendant at the station came out 
to ask questions growing out of the 


after broadcast At a restaurant, 
the ask 
formation concerning points suggested 
by the show. The director of the pro- 
gram had a telephone call awaiting him 


oon 


walter came over to more 1n- 


when he reached home requesting that 


Dr. Allyn discuss an additional point 


On the basis of these requests, Dr 
yn introduced his next show answer 
i the inquiries Such attention to 


leads to a 


the 


the requests of the listener 


dship” between 


} 
listener 


id1io-iriet 


r and the 








The the shows by Dr Allyn are 
hlled witl sly dry humor Thess bits 
f whimsical philosophy come at points 
least expected Recently, in discussing 

res {i snakehit Dr. Ally men 
t red the Ise ! ( mbinations with 
vhiskey, pausing 1n his remarks to in 
cduce this SO people declare 
rock candy nd whisky make an ex 
cellent ¢ i ( s ikebites and others 
WV det N t! VN skey has been sO 
ruined 

His i rich, deep, bari 
tone! iT sta rather nasal, south 
cr Indias 1 VOICE one known and 
iked by W BOW listeners 

Hi vocabulary? He calls it “Posey 
( ounty” words this county being one 
lo ated I! southwestert Indiana lr 

Y opi! one of the keystones in 

cess is the fact that each tech 
ical tert used in his broadcast iS 1m 
ediately followed by that term in 

Pesey County English.” 

Small in stature, thin in voice, rich 
in wit and wisdom, unacademic in 
werd choice, exhuberant in love of his 
subject, anxious and willing to answer 
requests and to serve the man on the 
treet these make Dr William P 


4 





Ilvn Ir Teachers College 


ost interesting radio personality 


Dr. CLARENCE M. Morar 
Director of Radio Eduesation, Indiana 
State Teachers College 


The relationship between Indiana 


State Teachers College and _ Station 
W BOW is indeed unique. Dr. Mor- 
gan calculates that the Terre Haute 


station granted the college at no cost 
than $10,000 worth of radio time 
last year 

According to Mr. Martin L. Leich, 
manager of WBOW, “this Wednesday 
Talks by 
Dr. Allyn has been a very definite con- 
tribution to the program service of the 
station Particularly gratifying, 
Mr. Leich, was the response and com- 
ment in the educational campaign con- 


by Dr. Allyn on 


more 


at.ernoon.§ series of Science 


Say S 
last 


ducted summer 


the subject of “Eliminating Breeding 
Places of Mosquitoes’ ‘i 

On the subject of talking over the 
air in general—-and about science in 


particular—-Dr. Allyn has some sound 
ideas, which are here presented in his 


own words 


It 1s believed that whatever small 


measure Of success we have attained In 
th:s Science Series is due, in part at 
least, to the purely democratic nature 
of the subject matter chosen for pre- 


sentation and to the method of present- 
ing it Every effort is made to choose 
and topics tor 
such general nature as to have appeal 


ISTC’S DR. ALLYN 


materials discuss:on of 

















should make a 


the scientist 


1 T 1 
special effort to take the public 


nfidence by radio 


the 
housewife 
couched in 


to the greatest number of listeners: 
banker, brickmason and 


The discussion is then 


language that the listener can under- 
stand without undue effort. Here and 
there small bits of humor are thrown 
in for good measure 

In no instance are these bits of 


elementary science presented as bare, 
unrelated facts, but a special effort is 
made to interpert them in terms of 
human beings, in terms of living itself 
Correlations are frequently pointed out 
between the behavior of living things 
of the lower order and man himself in 
he struggle for existence After all, 
education is only an effort to solve 
these problems of living 

There are certain seasonal aspects to 
be considered in shaping a program of 
this type. The subject of termite ants 
and their destruction to property, for 
instance, 1s discussed in the Spring of 
the year when these pests are flying and 
already have attracted much attention 
The travels of birds natural 
place on the program during the 
autumn months when huge flocks of 
these feathered creatures are winding 
their ways to distant southern 
refuge. Again, the habits of the wood- 
chuck or groundhog discussed at 
the approach of Groundhog Day when 
this traditional weather prophet sup- 
posedly emerges from his winter bur- 
row. Flies and mosquitoes appear on 
the program when the population of 
these household pests reaches a peak in 
mid-summer, etc 


assume a 


some 


are 


For the last three years an endeavor 


has been made to eradicate the mos- 
quito and malaria fever from Terre 
Haute and vicinity Modestly, it is 
believed the program has attained no 


small Again, this 
Science Series as conducted at the Col 
role in the 


Terrs 


measure of success 


played an important 
the 


lege 


education of citizens of 


Haute and also in an effort to obtair 
their cooperation in this civic enter 
prise At the present time, we ar 


blitzkrieg 
rats in this city and expect to use the 
radio as one of our effective facilities 
Inciaentally, time to the 
station is proud to receive notes from 
various schools to the effect that classes 
in elementary and secondary 
science are listening in on these popu- 


prepared to wave a avalnst 


from time, 


science 


lar programs and subsequc ntly organiz 


le SSONS 


ing and extended discussion 
on the topics introduced during the 


broad ast 
Effort expended on programs of this 
type has its 


own remuneratior and 1 


11) 


(Continued on page 
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My Students Heard the 


‘American Challenge" 
By KENNETH POLZIN 
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Interest Increasing in radio and recording 
FM as an Educational equipment... 


Medium Jerome B. Wiesner, Chief Engineer 
Music Division, Library of Congress 


Increasing recognition —_ of FM's 


value as an educational medium is in The War and Equipment 
dicated by several applications filed in 

past weeks by educational groups The turn of events which suddenly 
carried the United States into the “total 
war, will make it imposstble for edu- 
cators to obtain new radio and record: 


seeking licenses for non-commercial FM 
stations 


Commenting on advantages to be ing equipment Priorities are still being 
FM granted to schools for replacement 
parts, tubes, etc., and there is lit_le like- 
lyhood that they will be stopped, for 
groups, John W. Studebaker, | nited school radio systems are classified with 


gained through construction of 


transmitters by school and_ college 


States Commissioner of Education. commercial stations that are deemed 


1 
, j necessary to preservy Vilian moral 
recently stated in a communication to ee ay gees e civilia aaa 


the National Committee on Education The large manufacturers of record 
ing machines are not able to supply 
like ONCE 3% . z ‘ PF 
equipment trom their factories without 
priorities, but I am informed that in 
interest among school administrators in most cases their distributers have stocks 


by Radio that: “I should 


ore to call attention to the growing 


the establishment of their own radio on hand that civilias purchasers may 
still ob-ain. Some studio equipment is 
still available for sale without priorities, 


hands rese fo rears y 
bands reserved a few years ago for as are some. transmitters However 


stations in the ultra-high frequency 


educational use A total of seven local most stoc ks will soon be depleted and 


school systems or State universities now plants busy with defense production 
er , will not replace them 
hold licenses on these channels 


Wide spread adaption of commercial, 


The fact that costs have been radi as well as educational F. M., will have 


cally reduced should serve as an added to wait until after the war, since new 
| | transmitters will be hard to get Re 
inducement to school administrators a tte e hard get é 


, ceiver manufacturers are planning to 
everywhere to give consideration to 
i continue their F. M. models, but just 
g getary provisions nstal . ; 
aking budgetary provisions tor install how many sets will be made next vear 
ing their own radio stations I ar is not know: Television will suftter 
told that an average school station cat the same tate Few television receivers 
uw mad » the : Be 
WV .) made 1 tne next ar, and 
now he installed at the price of one . ys 
probably no transmitters At this 
classroom. High frequency (FM) sta’ joment NBC, Columbia, and Dumont 
tions can be used for intra-school sys ire continuing their television sched 











tem programs, for community wide edu ules, but increased difficulties in obtair 
5‘ ch 1 } - | ] ] | . 
a ; 1 ing technical help and the lack of new 
cational programs, and as laboratory ng 
receivers on the market, may caus« 
ulipment tor vocationa yurses for - — ] 
equipme a tl to curtail their television activities 
iain taal <n in ¢) . ee siehinininan | bo 
idio technicla t Ss same irea, groups that had 
, ' 1 , 
plant ed to enter the televiston broad 
QO): 1 S on S erintendent now P j 
salle jas isting fie re retrenc g until after 
erating il FM _ stations writes I the war It is not vet own whether 
im convinced that school people or not the FCC will allow them t 
, 
: : ee Sheik senna t +] we 
{ 1. irry thei pe its ( e durati 
ire not aware <¢ the possiDilities for aS , 
. , t Ss gene hy iss ed that most e 
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ste " yineering devel ent in this field w 
1 j 1 | ] ' " 1 
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a traveler's notes... 


By Major Harold W. Kent. GSC for 
the Radio Branch of the Bureau of 
Public Relations, War Department 


Atlanta, Georgia The Southeran 
Conference on Audio-Visual Education 
held its fifth meeting of the series in 
middle November Emphasis was 
placed on visual as is so often the case, 
but the radioists sresent worked up 
considerable of a following among the 
registrants 

The Atlanta schools have a volunteer 
teacher who carries on at the Hoke 
Smith High School Sam_ Linch 
by name Harold Bexler in the ad 

inistrative end is deeply interested in 
lso. With the Emory University 
people becoming interested in radio 
along with Georgia Tech, this great 
rural region should be an exceptionally 


radio a 


ertile field for advancing the cause of 
radio, but strong leadership and a lib- 
eral budget are essentials for real pro- 
gress in this area 


oO 


Dallas, Texas—Superintendent Dor 
sey is contemplating some activity 
in connection with a school-owned 
radio station Plans are in the talk 
stage and little else can be reported 
trom here at the moment 

oO 

Fort Worth, Texas. This town is 

a traditional rival of Dallas and the 


vis:'tor is constantly reminded of the 


ict by both citizenries The rivalry 
extends to radio Mr. H. B. Schulkey 
has been made Director of a newly 


formed Public Relations and Personnel 
| j { 


h his good © 


Department and throug 
fices should have a profound influence 
1 the development of radio in Fort 
“orth. Mr. Boley and Miss Greer of 
the schools there are working out plans 
or actual in-school broadcasting th; 


iid put their town in the ranks of 


| jucing centers in educational radio 
oO 

Houston, Texas It was my pleasurs 

to speak to the radio section of the 

Texas State Teachers Association at 

the invitation of John Gunstream, D: 


rector of the Texas School of the Air 


This Was a good tow! tor the radio 


ee.ing as John Branstetter, an up and 


'} 
g teacher, art inged the progral 
Th: demonstration was as simple and 
flected a lisplay as I have seer 
> 1 - 
Branstetter is. released half time te 


indle the radio activities of the Hous 
lic Schools 
It should be remarked that Gur 
stream is the pro tem National Progra 
Chairman for the AER and ts assisting 
Miss Stivers very ably with the met 
| Texas 
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Morgan - Dillon 


i Ww . 
schools Im FEVICW ..e -« ee ee 


Sex 1 in a series of articles on the \ in the program above, each = subject Produced by a 


dl aa ithe Shas of field i covered once during every four NEW IMPROVED PROCESS 


a hin ap ty oy Te broadeasts. (Handbook ) HECTOGRAPH DUPLICATING SEAT WORK 
he fir projects in the ‘ TRAVEL TIME (Wednesdays, WJJD,  A.B.C. Pre-Primer $1.25 


ei.2 
‘The Chicago Public School of the 2:30-2:45 p.m.) A social studies program Reading Books Ist, 2nd, 3rd a 4tt 
i for grades 5 and 6. rhis year the Travel yrades (Specify grade) Eact 25 
{MI IT bee a day every day, and Guide is taking his listeners on a tour of Phonics & Reading Book (1A-2B leve 00 
Ircquently three and four time a day, the Pan American Hiway, starting at Fair- Arithmet Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4tt 
th‘s phrase is heard over Chicago sta- banks, Alaska, and continuing down our grades (Specify grade wanted) Ea 2 
) zed | | ’ West Coast, into Central and Southern Self Help Cards-Combination Unit 
tions Organized by the Radio Coun America (Handbook) (Add.. Subt.. Mult.. D aL: 
C1 oO the Chicago Publ Schools, 


; THAT’S NEWS TO ME (Thursdays, language Drills: 3rd, 4th, 5th or tt : 
Major Harold W Kent. Director, al WJJD, 2:30-2:45 p. m.) A current events grades (Specify grade wanted) Eact y 


t four years ago the School of the program which has ygone through several First Lessons Written Languag 
in Te ‘a ; | 7 { tuves ef experimentation and still is not 2nd or 3rd grade lev Y 
phe DTINES 02 Tne CHenennary ereeers ie t in form. Suilt around a newscaster Birds & Flowers (2nd or 3rd grad : + 
Chicago programs on every yvrade level there have been dramatizations, interviews, : mon Birds & Garden | owers (4-° 2! 
dou everal different subiect.§ fields discussions, and student particiption. My Bird Book (All grades) 50 birds é 


Handbook My Flower Book (All grades) 40 flowers 2! 
' dditior t ] wey ) " ‘ a) 7 / Busy ees & Industr iS ts 7 
_ in additi o the eleven in-school BATTLE O¥ BOOKS (Fridays, WJJD, 6 a * + 


Water Life Miracles (5th grade 00 
idcasts a week the Radio Council 2:30-2:45 p. m.) A quiz program in which Dp it rae (att +h : ht WT 00 
prepares at d presents six out-of-school teams from the elementary schools answet Healtt pon Pe setae i a é . ae 00 
t ! _ 7 . - ad v y > 
broadcasts of general interest WIND. — about the books they have read. My Health Back (and 3rd grade leve i 26 
\ / a ee oe Nursery Rhymes in Pictures 00 
\ }}D, W AIT carry the in school Nro- MOTHER GOOSE LADY (Wednesdays rh a Aen aes ist grade 00 


W MAQ, W BBM. W CEL, WAIT, 1:45-2:00 p.m.) A story hour Eshis | 


Land (2nd or 3rd grade leve 0 

VV AAF. WGES. and WHIP broadcast program fer the kindergarten and grade 1 My Eskimo Book (4th t Ath grade lev. 
} i | | ; “ea Not only does the Story Lady tell a story 4 jays of the Year (2nd-3rd 2 
he oO oO hool programs I of the but che sometimes plays a music selection My Unit on H and (2nd-3rd 00 
| programs oft the Chicago or recites a poem. goth well known and China (2nd or 3rd grade leve 1.00 
Public School of the Ajir originate in new stories are used Handbook My Indian Book (2nd or 3rd grade y 0 
the studios of the Council, located in ei Our Southern Neighbor 00 


My Japanese Book (4th grade leve 1.00 
the Board of Education building. These Out-of-School Broadcasts aden, Gasumr & Gestes Ga coaaes se 
| } England, Scotland & Wales (4th-5tt 1.00 


Nroadcasts are “fed” b tele shone e 
y dang Rete THE INQUIRING MOTHER (Wednes- ng pe ig ig om 





. : (Beair sl 
the $. Out-of-school broad- days, WGES, 1:30-1:45 p. m.)—This pro- Dy eran 4 nse A. 9 4th On ro 
S De they come at odd hours, yvram presents patrons of the school sys- Hectomaps (4th to 6th grade leve 00 
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Radio Council to 
Distribute Study Kit on 
Children's Programs 


Announcement has been made by 
Mrs. Nathaniel Singer, President of the 
Radio Council on Children’s Programs, 
a Study Kit which 
cost to anyone 1n 
as it affects the child 
This is the first time that practical ma 
this been 
bled to aid 
individuals 

The Kit is compiled in accordance 
with the Radio Council's fixed policy 
of being than de 
sponsors and sta 
better 


children’s programs rather than putting 


of the completion of 
will be available at 
terested in radio 


terial on subject has 


assen 


interested groups or 


| 
constructive rather 


aiding 
building 


structive, of 


ions In audiences for 


constant critical pressure on inferior 


This 


programs 
made cleat in the 
introduction to the Group Study Plan 
included in the Kit: “Any group taking 
up seriously a study of what radio does 
or could do for the child must approach 
the subject hun bly in the knowledge 
I is much to learn about radio 
f and its effects on children An 
individual or a to be 
if telliger tly critical ot 


ilate a vreat 


purpos Ss 
purpose 1 


itsel 
group, I order 
radio programs, 
deal of informa 


motto of the 


ist asslf 
! experiel ce The 

I I] Learn before 

ize only construc 
notto in mind, the 
may be helpful and 
practical results of 
srowth of radio 1 
items included in 
a long felt 

as background t 
children’s radio 


*plete with practical 


on the record... 


Philadelphia, Pa. Recordings are 
made of the “This Is America” 
broadcast as a commercial 
ture by Station WPEN, 
tributed to social science 
throughout the 


commercial 


yeIN 
series, fea- 
and are dis- 
and history 
school system 
announcements have 
these recordings to 
comply with the rule that no commer: 
cial plugs be allowed in the classroom 
The programs were first listened to at 
a special meeting of the history and 


classes 
The 


been deleted on 


social study department heads of junior 
and were liked 
made that 
1/3 r.p.m tor use on 


and sentor high schools, 
so well that a request 
they be cut at 33 


Was 


recording machines 
4) 


York, N. Y.—A 


and 


the school 


N ew 


teachers 


manual for 
leaders of study groups 
has been prepared to supplement the 
“Lest We Forget Our Constitution” 
recordings. Included in the pamphlet 
is an outline of each program, the 
essential facts contained in each drama- 
tization, lists of books for 
reading, study questions and a 
of the Constitution of the 
States for those 
read it or to | 


suggested 
reprint 
United 

wish to re- 
have it at hand during 
discussion periods For full details 
Education, 101 Park Avenue, New 
write the Institute of Visual and Oral 
York, N. \ 


who may 


oO 


Seattle, Wash. To 
“School of the Air” 
youth, Station 


CBS’ 
Alas 


month 


make the 
available to 
KIRO 
nplete set of recordings of 
to Station WEAR in Fair 
for rebroadcast The 
nade from daily broad 
KIRO, and 


to schools in the area 


each 


feature 
V allable 


over 


new album 


Edna Vincent Millay in readings from he) 
poems Four 12-inch records. RCA 
Victo Album m-S36 (18275-18278 list 


y4 


Thirteenth Institute 
situation will, of course, 
ol the 


Educatior 


. the situa 

next May | 
Opportunity to 
vice to the broad 
defense and 
constitute educatior 


significant nse I 


SINnce 


here, there 'n' 
everywhere ... 


State College, Pa. A 
study in radio listening was introduced 
at Pennsylvania State College recently 
by Raymond W. Tyson, instructor in 
public speaking Declaring that the 
education of people to be more dis- 
radio listeners is “highly 
imperative” in a democracy, Tyson 
urged public schools and colleges to 
give more courses in radio and to pro- 
vide equipment presenta- 
All that 


this course, he said, is a 


course ot 


criminating 


necessary for 
tion of such courses of study 
is needed for 
microphone, an amplifier and an extra 
classroom, where the 
be heard unseen 


broadcasters can 


oO 


St. Louis, Mo. —To demonstrate how 
best the educational programs broadcast 
Station KMOX can be utilized in ele- 
mentary and high school classes, a one 
day conference was held here recently 
under the supervision of Raymond P 
Kroggel, director of radio education for 
the Missouri State Department of Edu- 
cation The program was staged 
through the cooperation of _KMOX 
and the Missouri State Teachers Associ- 
ation 

oO 
Tex..-KGNC has estab 
library containing information 
ind reference to various phases of radio 
which is available for the use of all 
schools and interested persons through 
out the Panhandle of Texas, Oklahoma 
and New Mexico 


Amarillo, 
| ist ed a 


Chicago, Ill. O. J. Neuwerth, form 
for the Radio 

Board of Education, has 
joined the production staff of CBS’ 
Chicago office 


er producer Council of 
t 


the Chicago 


Oo 


Tcronto, Ont. 


Following a recent 
Mrs. Dorothy 
Vice-Chairman of the Radio 
Council on Children’s Programs, Major 
Gladstone Murray endorsed a plan for 
the establishment of 


, 
conference here with 


Lewis, 


a radio council on 
hildren’s programs, following the | 

S. pattern Major Murray, General 
Manager of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, joined several other CBS 
ofhcials in 


this meeting 


Minn. Every radio 
Minnesota was invited to at- 


Minneapolis, 
station 1n 
tend the recent one-day conference held 
under the aupices ot the Minne- 
sota Radio Council, Mrs. George B 
Palmer, Chairman, presiding Mrs 
Dorothy M. Lewis, Vice-Chairman of 
the Radio Council on Children’s Pro 
g was the principal speaker A 
poruon ot the program was devoted to 


yreview-presentations of programs 


here 


‘rams, 


hich are to be produced by the vari 


nercial stations. This plan was 
to enable producers of the 
ows to utilize 


Minnesota 


suggestions 


Radio Council 








Speech Departments Told 
Of Opportunity in Radio 


It’s time speech departments awaken 
to their chance in radio was the point 
made by Burton Mac Smith of 
Stephens College, and endorsed by H 
B. Summers, Director of Public Service 
Programs for NBC East, at the Radio 
Section meeting of the National Associ- 
ation of Teachers of Speech in Detroit, 
December 29-31 Smith cited the co- 
operation of Stephens College in 
Columbia, Missouri, with the local sta- 
tion KFRU in planning and producing 
public service programs of great com- 
munity approval Such programs 
brought to KFRU last year the George 
Foster Peabody award for the small 
station rendering greatest general public 
service in the country. Citing specific 
program ideas, Smith suggested that 
high school and college speech depart- 
ments could play a more vital role in 
the present emergency it they would 
contribute to the pubic service pro- 
grams of local stations 

Many of the program ideas used by 
Stephens College and KFRU could be 
applied by speech departments to their 
own communities, with benefit to both, 
Smith pointed out 


were 


Recommended 


1. A program dealing with the 
history of the community In re 
freshing or creating community con- 
sciousness of its past and the 
struggles and hardships of its pio- 
neers, community loyalty and morale 
can be increased 

> A “job-clinic” program, on 
which are broadcast the qualifications 
of unemployed workers in the com- 
munity, can reach a greater number 
of potential employers. Such a pro 
gram has had phenomenal success on 
KFRU and brought immediate and 
gratifying jobs to the radio appli 


3. A “good 


needy cases in the com 


neighbor” program, 
munity are aired anonymously. Such 
a service can he rendered in close co 
Operation with local and state wel 
Tare boards 

A community radio roundtable 
orum, to which the public is 
invited for discussion of local and 


{ 
+ 
nd f 
ind 


national issues Often issues and 
problems raised by the national radio 
forums and discussions develop into 
ypics for heated debate and dis 
iyreement within a community: 


er issues of purely local concern 
arise. Together the two sources pro- 
vide vital material for a local radio 
discussion program 


A program of symphonic and 


classical music, with informal, down- 


to-e arth commentary sO that the 
ommunity will learn to understand 
ind r ) tne wealtl ot serious 
us! 
Important as the programs then 
elves is the audience organization work 


the speech departments can do to get 
the community to listen to them and to 
participate in them where possible. 

Program directors, especially in the 
smaller communities, are anxious for 
Suggestions and assistance 1n Originating 
and producing these types of programs, 
Smith said. “The speech department 
that rallies to this opportunity is con- 
tributing to community unity, educa- 
tion, and morale,” he concluded, “and 
thereby winning the war in its own 
front yard.” 


Contributions of Schools to 
National Morale Cited in 
First AER Broadcast 


(Continued from page 2) 


jobs they had witnessed and discussing 
the qual fications for these jobs and 
how their own schools could help them 
to get the necessary training 

Major Kent then commented briefly 
on the development ot radio as an 
effective teaching device, introducing a 
panoramic cavalcade of Columbia's 
“American School of the Air” in which 
excerpts from the various programs in 
the weekly series were presented 

Hailing the AER’s first radio broad- 
cast, W. W. Whittingill of the Detroit 
Board of Education, wired the follow- 
ing comment 

The broadcast this afternoon re- 
established the functions of radio in 
education The auditory portrayal 
visualized to the listening audience that 
all-important spirit of America which 
carries that co-ordinated unity by, of 
and for its people 


The Public Will Listen to 
Educational Radio Talks 


(Continued from page 5) 


not devoid of satisfaction and pleasure 
provoked by the reactions of the listen- 
ers. A few months ago a young lady 
bolted into the office with a pert in- 
quiry as to whether or not I was the 
man who had made a talk on the com- 
mon housefly the week before After 
pleading quilty to the charge, she was 
asked why the inquiry. Her story ran 
that she had visited her grandmother 
over the week-end and found a whole- 
sale accumulation of fly swatters and 
fly poison and a violent battle being 
waged against the ugly housefly. The 
grandmother made it clear beyond any 
reasonable doubt that if these dirty 
pests were even one-half as ugly as 
described on the radio, she intended to 
slay the mongrels to the very last ditch 
Other listeners in neighboring towns 
have the writer pictured as a two 
hundred-pound bouncer of stocky stat- 
ure while others are surprised to learn 
that he is not a tall, gray-haired sire 
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in the 60°s. These and other impres 
sions help to inflate an individual of 
such modest proportions as 5'6” and 


135 pounds. 


There is one thought that should be 
injected into this discussion concerning 
the use of radio in education. It is 
regrettable that the scientist thus far 
has apparently been content and satis- 
fied, it would seem, with the invention 
of the radio—-the machine itself and its 
gift to society. He has been reluctant 
to use it for the disemination of scien- 
tific information and learning repre- 
senting the many respective fields. 
Every field of science is teeming with 
things of interest to the general public 
Moreover, it is believed that science 
can be presented to the public in a 
language that it can and will under 
stand without violating in any way the 
sanctity of scientific truth and without 
belittling in any way the scientist him- 
self. It is hoped that in the future the 
scientist will see fit to make a special 
effort to take the general public into 
his confidence by radio and permit it 
to experience and enjoy happenings in 
his laboratory. It is not only a privi- 
lege but also a duty as one of his 
obligations of society 


WILLIAM P. ALLYN* 


My Students Heard the 
“American Challenge" 


(Continued from page 7) 
Sometimes this preparation period 
lasted for one class session: other times, 


for a week, depending upon. the 
amount of interest generated. Then 
the record was played. In many in- 


stances, and usually upon student re- 
quest, parts of it were re-played that 
were not clear the first time or needed 
clarifying. Sometimes the teacher ex- 
plained the part, then re-played it, 
sometimes a single repetition sufhced 
without an explanation. At any rate, 
the programs were always discussed 
thoroughly in class afterward, and us- 
ually with eager student participation 


In summing up then, the writer feels 
that the transcriptions used, the 
“American Challenge” series, were ex- 
tremely valuable as a teaching aid in 
the junior high school studies set-up 
first, because the programs were both 
really interesting and — instructive 
second, that our modern youngsters 
ire conditioned in their daily living t 
such devices: and third, that the re 
sults obtained were more lasting and 
real to the students than those obtained 
by the purely textbook method 


Some of the programs used were the 
following “The Pilgrims,” The Pur 
chase ot Alaska.” ‘Thomas Jefferson,” 
“The Donner Party.” “George Roger 
Clark,” and “Junipero Serra.” 


Department of Science, 


Indiana State 
Teachers College. 





Showing the American 
People to Themselves 


(Continued from page 3) 


result is a radio show which to me 
seems to be of more real and lasting 
importance in depicting the story of 
this country than anything which radio 


has provided to date 
Sincerely yours, 
PHitip H. CouHen, Chief 


Radio Research Project 
Library ot Congress 


P. S.— Technically speaking, the pro 
duction of these programs, though 
tedious, is quite simple. The records, 
as Phil said,,are made in the field on 
portable recording machines. At this 
time we have nine complete recording 
units ranging from one-man sets to a 
complete double turntable sound truck 
A complete field unit is fairly bulky, 
in all cases containing a complete bat 
tery operated power supply so that the 
field worker need not depend on 
domestic power. This is important for 
at more than 50% of our recording 
locations no commercial power exists. 
The small units are normally operated 
by the collector or field worker, a per- 
son usually not a recording engineer, 
but one who has been trained in our 
laboratory before going into the field 
On the extensive documentary trips on 
which the truck is used, a technician 
from the recording laboratory staff ac 
companies the expedition 

When working in the field with the 
truck, a telephone system is used to 
maintain communications between the 
truck and the recording location. At 
the recording location a_ four-micro 
phone RCA portable amplifier-mixer 
controls the microphones and sends the 
signals over a cable to the truck where 
the recordings are made 

In the field we are troubled always 
by two conditions which actually 
the documentary 
their character 


give 
much of 

room reverberation and 
background noises To 
improve intelligibility where these con 
ditions exist, we naturally have to work 
the informants very close to the micro 
phones 


recordings 


miscellaneous 


Experience has taught us al 
ways to make records of the character 
istic noises appearing with the speech 
to be used as background for the nar 
ration and as filler for transition 
When the 
the field they are 


just, sand, etc. that 


records are returned fron 
cleaned to 
would otherwise 
After that the disks 
copied onto paper records 
stenogr iphers make 
nscript The 


nscript to p 


remove 


guickly ruin them 


tron 
a con plete 
script writer uses this 
an his program This 
pieces 


ut ut and 


is literal] process, 
paper to 
final pro 
writer 


guide I 1s 


selected notation is made of the disks 
from which it came and the approxi 

mate location 
When the script is finished it is sent 
into the recording laboratory for edit- 
ing. One of two editing procedures is 
employed. (1) On programs where the 
speeches are short and words need to 
be edited the program is put together 
on a film recorder Here the pieces 
from the original disks are recorded on 
the film and then the film is cut and 
spliced. Spaces are left in the film 
for music and narration When the 
film is finished, it is run off and narra- 
tion and music and sound effects are 
added. The final show its recorded 
on disks for pressing (2) If the 
speeches are long and little or no edit- 
ing of words is required the work may 
be done on the disk In this process 
the pieces of material are recorded in 
strips on alternate disks. In assembling 
the program these strips are then 
played consecutively and the narration 
and music are added at the same time 
JEROME B. WIESNER* 


Ballots in Mail 


During the second week in January 
each member of the AER was mailed 
a nominations ballot calling for their 
preferences for national ofhcers and a 
regional vice president. As 
these ballots been 
Williard E. Givens, 
National 


soon as 
tabulated by 
Secretary of the 
Association, an 
election ballot will be mailed to each 
AER member The election ballot 
will carry the names of the five persons 
who received the largest number o! 
nominations for each national ofhce and 
the three persons who received the 
number fo votes for regional 
vice president. Installation of officers 
and members of the Board of Trustees 
will be held at the Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, February 23, in San Francisco 


Calendar of Radio 
Education Meetings 


American Association of School 
Administrators 


26, Civic 


hav e 


Education 


largesi 





February 21- 
Auditorium, San 

Calif 

Childhood Edu 

6-11, Butfalo, 


Francisco, 
Association for 
cation — April 
New York 
Institute for Education by Radio 
May 4-6, Columbus, Ohio 
WLW Educational Radio Con- 
ference—Station Operation 
June 17-19 
American Library Association 
22-27, Milwaukee, Wis 
Education 
28-July 


June 
National 
Ju 
l 


ne 
orado 


Association 
Denve f, 
Cx 











* Chief Engineer 
of Congress 


Music Division, Library 
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AER Holds First National 
Meeting in San Francisco 


The Association for Education by 
Radio will hold its first annual meeting 
in San Francisco, February 23, in con- 
nection with the National Convention 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators. The meetings will be 
held durin’ the day in the new Nation- 
al Broadcasting Company Building, 
Taylor and O'Farrell Streets, and at the 
Sir Francis Drake Hotel. 

Despite the fact that America ts at 
war, infamously thrust upon her by a 
treacherous neighbor, and even against 
the possibility that war perils on the 
West Coast may necessitate cancella 
tion, plans for the first annual AER 
meeting are being completed. Radio 
in this first full year of the war has 
more than ever a great duty to perform, 
not only in serving the needs of the 
armed services, but also in building and 
maintaining civilian morale. Radio 
educators realize this and are deter- 
mined to hold this first meeting unless 
the exigencies of the present crisis make 
cancellation necessary. 

The preparation of the program is 
under the direction of Erle A. Kenney, 
Director of the Alameda City School 
of the Air, and more recently Director 
of Civilian Defense Training in the 
same city, assisted by Joseph Crabb, 
George Mullaney, Jennings Pierce and 
Donald Cherry 

The morning session will be held in 
the NBC Building, and will deal with 
pertinent problems in radio education 
and the future development of the As 
sociation for Education by Radio. Dr 
Walter F. Dexter, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of California, 
will be the principal speaker. Other 
features will include the introduction 
of AER charter ofhcers, inauguration 
of new officers, statement of objectives 
by the new President, and open dis- 
cussion and approval of the constitu- 
tion of the Association. 

A luncheon will be held in the Sir 
Francis Drake Hotel with Major Harold 
W. Kent presiding. The tables will be 
arranged in a unique manner permit- 
ting persons with mutual radio educa 
tion interests to sit together for in 
formal vrou*™ discussions The speaker 
for this occasion will be Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, President of Leland Stanford 
University, one of the pioneers in the 
held of radio education 
following the luncheon, a demonstra 
tion in frequency modulation broad- 
casting and reception will be provided, 
followed by a tour of a frequency 
modulation station 


Immediately 


Teachers, administrators, commercial 
broadcasters, and all other persons in- 
terested in education by radio are in 
vited to attend the San Francisco 
meeting It is the desire of the AER 
Program Committee that each state in 
the Union be represented by at least 


one person 








Committees Report 
Progress at First 
AER Luncheon 


Chicago, Ill.—Good fellowship was 
the keynote of the AER Luncheon held 
on Dec. 5 in conjunction with the Fifth 
School Broadcast Conference, bringing 
together about 200 radio educators as 
AER members for the first time. Com- 
mittee reports of activities and progress 
were submitted by the following chair- 


men: 
Membership 


A total of 370 charter memberships, 
representing thirty-eight states, have 
been received (as of Dec. 1), and the 
goal for the first year has been set at 
1,000 members. AER memberships to 
date by regions as follows: 

Region I, Vivian Fletcher, Chairman: 
Maine, 0; Vermont, 0; New Hampshire, 1; 
Massachusetts, 4; Connecticut 4; Rhode 
Island, 1; New York, 24; New Jersey, 15; 
Pennsylvania, 2; Delaware, 0; Maryland, 
0; West Virginia, 1. Total, 52. 


Region II, Gertrude G. Broderick, Chair- 
man: Virginia, 3; Kentucky, 1; Tennessee, 
1; North Carolina, 0; South Carolina, I; 
Georgia, 0; Florida, 0; Alabama, 5; Missis- 
sippi, 1; Arkansas, 0; Washington, D. C., 
15. Total, 31. 


Region III, Clarence Morgan, Chairman: 
Ohio, 7; Indiana, 6; Illinois, 188; Wiscon- 
sin, 1; Michigan, 12; Iowa, 4; Missouri, 5. 
Total, 173. 


Region IV, Earl Glade, Chairman: 
North Dakota, 0; South Dakota, 0; Nebras- 
ka, 1; Kansas, 2; Montana, 2; Wyoming, 
0; Colorado, 9; Idaho, 1; Utah, 4. Total, 
20. 
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Region V, Cobbyde Stivers, 
Arizona, 1; New Mexico, 1: Oklahoma, 2; 
Texas, 10. Total 14. 


Region VI, Donald L. Cherry, Chairman: 
Washington, 5; Oregon, 2; Nevada, 0; 
California, 13; British Columbia, Canada, 
1. Total, 21. 


—WILLIAM Dow BouTWELL* 
Program 

The responsibility of the National 
Program Chairman for the Association 
for Education by Radio was restricted 
to promoting attendance at the AER 
luncheon in Chicago on December 5 
and the AER conference in San Fran- 
cisco on February 23. Miss Kathleen 
Lardie of the Detroit Public Schools 
was placed in charge of preparing the 
entertainment program for the Chicago 
meeting, and Mr. Erle A. Kenney of 
Alameda, California, was appointed 
Program Chairman for the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. 

Twenty-seven leaders in the field of 
radio education, representing twenty- 
seven different sections of the United 
States, were requested by letter to 
serve as a sub-committee to develop a 
nation-wide organization to promote 
attendance at the Chicago luncheon. 
Each sub-committeeman was requested 
to appoint, in turn, a sub-committee for 
his area. These regional sub-committees 
were expected to contact by letter or 
telegram all persons who might be in- 


*U. S. Office of Education; National 
Chairman, Membership Committee, of the 
AER. 


Chairman : 





terested in attending the AER luncheon 

here today. It is estimated that approxi- 

— 1,000 teachers, administrators 
ay 


and men were contacted by these 
sub-committees. 


In addition, two hundred and fifty 
City and State Superintendents in the 
forty-eight states of the Union were 
invited to attend today’s luncheon. I 
have received replies from most of these 
superintendents, thanking me for call- 
ing this meeting to their attention. 
They expressed keen interest in the 
movement to organize the forces of 
education by radio and pledged their 
full cooperation. 


As most of you know, the Associa- 
tion for Education by Radio will hold 
its First Annual Meeting on February 
23 in San Francisco in connection with 
the Convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. Plans 
for an outstanding AER Conference 
are now being completed. The pro- 
gram will feature a luncheon, work- 
study groups in the afternoon, and the 
appearance of several outstanding 
authorities in the general field of edu- 
cation. This San Francisco meeting 
will also include the annual business 
session; officers will be installed, and 
reports from the five standing com- 
mittees will be made. Naturally, the 
Association is anxious for all of you to 
attend this meeting. Our goal should 
be at least one representative from each 
state in the Union. 

—JOHN W. GuNSTREAMt 


Organization 
The Organizing Committee was set 


up by nineteen educators at the Insti- 
tute for Education by Radio in May, 





+ Director, Radio and Special Education, 
State Department of ucation, Austin, 





1941. This committee was charged 
with the responsibility for developing 
a statement of objectives, a constitution 
and by-laws, and general activity for 
initiating the foundation of the Associa- 
tion . A sub-committee of individuals 
available in Washington, D. C. has 
been working on these matters. It 
has appointed the committees whose 
chairmen reports you have been hearing 
earlier in this program. 


It was gratifying to report that as 
of this date we have 370 members, one 
institution member, a Journal published 
monthly, and now in its fourth issue. 
Committees on programs, equipment, 
membership, and national defense are 
already working. Plans for this meet- 
ing have been developed through the 
assistance of Kay Lardie, and in San 
Francisco the first annual business 
meeting of the Association is develop- 
ing under the direction of Erle Kenney 
and his committee. 


An emblem has been selected for the 
Association and a felt banner has been 
provided for such meetings as this 
luncheon. Immediate activities of the 
Association, as relates to the future, 
will be concerned with radio workshop 
activities in the high school and col- 
lege, a possible liaison with an honor- 
ary college fraternity, a promotion of 
state teacher chapters of the AER, and 
a very strong program in support of 
the national effort. 


The election will be held in January 
and February by mail, and at the time 
of the installation of these officers in 
February in San Francisco, the func- 
tions of this committee will cease. 


—Mayjor Haroip W. Kentt 


tOn military leave from the Radio Coun- 
cil, Board of Education, Chicago, IIl.; 








Tex.; Chairman, National Program Com- Chairman, Organizing Committee, of the 
mittee, of the AER. AER. 

Finances 

RECEIPTS 
From Membership Fees 

Charter Memberships ............................------§1,047.00 
Resur Remeenrens ..............-..--.--..5..5... 26.00 
————_ $1,073.00 
From Advertising Fees . ict acetnisth cenaenoeanehenascacseassi 90.00 
From Additional JouRNAL Salles..................0---c:ce-ss-oececnesoses 2.50 
Total Receipts is ansusbsabeadeesesezst eels scasoeespt 169.90 
DISBURSEMENTS 
I pel aest eke erwin Saat s<smoseaie ch vurtseupesiesdipien> eucceebeat MAGEE $ 151.50 
EE SE ee ae eee Rann oe Nene mene ene 45.00 
Re NE er ee TT ee 40.17 
Oe aeons sascancepseh cams evaeosensmnntiaseosumaneremns 15.38 
I TE ID gins cic ssccinsersnvsccntinciavicnestaretennemiion 25.00 
Se a oP ee Oe eee en 2.77 
PU oa ce sdsc onc edeusactacatenceseweenuesomeal waa 2.30 
Te IID: oo ec eile 


BALANCE, December 2, 1942, on Deposit, 


Colorado State Bank, Denver 


w--e+-§ 883.38 


Charter Members of the AER 


(Continued from December issue) 
Mrs. C. E. Dotson Douglas Shcool, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Ryerson School, Chicago, Ill. 
Bryn Mawr School, Chicago, Ill. 
Myrtle Frey, Cleveland School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Victor E. Ricks, Stephens Coll., Colum- 


bia, Mo. 
J. H. McGill, Station KGHF, Pueblo, 
Col 


oO. 
Marshall School (Henrietta Sedlack), 
Chicago, Ill. 

. E. Sampson, Edgebrook School, 
Chicago, 
Margaret H. Byrne, Taylor School, 

Chicago, Ill. 
Dorothy Simonson, Belding School, 
Chicago, II. 


Marie D. Leary, Schiller School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Mt. Vernon School, Chicago, Ill. 

Curtis School, Chicago, Iil. 

Margaret A. Hayes, Cameron School, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Lois C. Morstrom, Betsy Ross School, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Margie C. E. Doyle, Hookway School, 
Chicago, IIl. 

ae e W. Boyle, Chicago Teachers 

College, Chicago, Ill. 

Anna Robin, Lindbloom H. §., Chi- 

cago, Ill 


R. - ekelley, Hedges School, Chicago, 


Hibbard School, Chicago, Ill. 

A. G. Bauersfeld, Schurz H. §., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Edward H.  Stullken, 
School, Chicago, Ill. 

Alice Salmon, Dewey School, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Chappell School, Chicago, Ill. 

Marian H. Lukens, Kelvyn Park H. S., 
Chicago, IIl. 

J. "y Murray, Hitch School, Chicago. 
Il 


Montefiore 


M. L. Baumann, Mason School, 
cago, Ill. 

Elisworth C. Dent, 
Camden, N. J. 

Mildred M. Duggan, Raster School, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. David Jacobus, N. J. League of 
Women Voters, Glen Ridge, N. J. 

Ingaline Bjatveit, Calhoun School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Madison School, Chicago, Ill. 

W. H. Ward, Ext. Div., Univ. of 
South Carolina Columbia, S. C. 
Elizabeth MacGregor, Funston School, 

Chicago, IIl. 
Beatrice H. Shaw, Los Angeles City 
Schools, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Edward McGrail, Central 
State Teachers Coll., 
Mo. 
Marguerite Gerrity, 
Chicago, Il. 
Madge Dower, New York, N. Y. 


Chi- 


RCA Mfg. Co., 


Missouri 
Warrensburg, 


Chase School, 


H. M. Beville, Jr. Nat'l Broadcasting 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

Rev. Edw. A. Conway, S. J., Regis 
Coll., Denver, Colo. 

G. E. Anspaugh, Chicago Iil. 

Abigail M. Green, Chicago, IIl. 

Frederic G. Winter, Radio Dept., Jor- 
dan Conservatory, Butler Univ., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sim J. Smith, Dept. of Education, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

Sister M. Marcelline, Coll. of St. 
Theresa, Winona, Minn. 

P. O. Davis, Alabama Polytechnic Inst., 
Auburn, Ala. 

Harwood Hull, Alabama Polytechnic 
Inst., Auburn, Ala. 

Joy Elmer Morgan, Nat'l Educ. Assn., 
Washington, D. C. 

Jules Brick, Bloomfield Jr. H. S., 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

Ella N. Dyer, Chicago, Ill. 

Gertrude Corrigan, Atlanta, Go. 

Sally Bechill, Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. Lena Milan, Beaumont, Tex. 

M. L. Shane, Nashville, Tenn. 

Josephine French, Akron, Ohio. 

Bell & Howell Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Robert Maxwell, "Director of Radio, 
Superman, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
C. Dale Fuller, Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of the Social Sciences, 
Univ. of Denver, Denver, Colo. 

Thomas D. Rishworth, Nat'l Broadcast- 
ing Co., New York, = 

Clarence C. Moore, Station KOA, 
Denver, Colo. 

Carleton A. Wheeler, Coll., 
Tufts College, Mass. 

Arthur F. Johnson, Portland, Ore. 

V. V. Caldwell, Portland, Ore. 

George M. Perkins, Station WFBL, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Henriette K. Harrison, 


Tufts 


New York, 


nn. Y. 
Mrs. Val Provost, Portland, Ore. 
Kelley High School, Chicago, Il. 
Garrett Starmer, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Elliott Stewart, Utica, N. Y. 
Libby School, Chicago, Ill. 
Catherine Pennell, Van Wert, Ohio. 


Mrs. Gertrude G. Broderick, FREC, 
Office of Education, Wash., D. C. 
L. K. Lovenstein, Charleston, W. Va. 
Mrs. Remunda Somer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lucy Alice Posey, Luther Burbank 

Voc. H. §., San Antonio, Tex. 
Mrs. Katherine M. Saunders, John 
Marshall H. S., Rochester, N. Y. 
Mrs. R. W. Marvin, Anaheim, Calif. 

Frances Scudder, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Lyman Bryson, New York, N. Y. 

Christine Bednar, Chicago, Il. 

W. T. Powell, El Paso, Tex. 

Frank R. Cady, Stanford Univ., Calif. 

Laurence D. Redway, M. D., Ossining, 
N. Y. 


Robert R. King, Station KTSA, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Harlen M. Adams, Chico State College, 
Chico, Calif. 


Mary Elizabeth Claudy, Zanesville, 
Ohio. 

L. G. Griffin, Rosenberg, Tex. 

Warren Scott, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Ruth Chilton, Station WSYR, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Lloyd McCall, Sherman H. §&., Sher- 
man, Tex. 

Harriet Gorman, Chicago, Ill. 

Edna Drill, Oxford, Ohio. 

Samuel E. Davies, Lakewood, Ohio. 

W. W. Charters, Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

John E. Allen, Rochester, N. Y. 

Fannie N. Steve, Madison, Wis. 

Charlotte L. Ames, Ohio Agri. Experi- 
ment Station, Wooster, Ohio. 

Marguerite Fleming, South H. &., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Martin H. Work, USO, Wash., D. C. 

H. L. Ewbank, Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

H. R. Heck, Station WNAD, Univ. of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Ambrose Caliver, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Edgar E. Willis, Detroit, Mich. 

Miriam Wetzel, Highland Park, Mich. 

Dorothea M. Engel, Detroit, Mich. 

E. M. Kirby, War Department, Wash., 
D. C 


Sterling Fisher, Director of Education, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, New 
York, N. Y. 

Gretchen A. Smith, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

“. H. Linch, Public Schools, Atlanta, 

a. 

R. R. Lowdermilk, Columbus, Ohio. 

James G. Hanlon, Chicao, Ill. 

Rev. C. A. Robinson, St. Louis, Mo. 

Marie Finney, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Beatrice E. Kefgen, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Mark L. Hass, Station WJR, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Katherine Fox, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Emily C. Leonard, San Gabriel, Calif. 

Eleanor Hanson, Stations WHK- 
WCLE, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. James R. Inman, East Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Holland Roberts, Stanford Univ., Calif. 

Irwin A. Johnson, Station WBNS, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Lawrence T. Hackett, Detroit, Mich. 


Byron B. Williams, Columbus, Ohio. 
Victor F. Campbell, Station WGY, 
Schenectady, N. Y 
Consolidated Schools, 
Conn. 

George F. Totten, De 
Greencastle, Ind. 

Dr. Harrison C. Lyseth, State Dept. 
of Education, Augusta, Me. 

Mary Mason, Station WRC. Washing- 
ton, D. C 


New Britain, 


Pauw Univ., 


* 


(Because of the limited space available 
the names of all Charter Members could 
not be included in this issue. Others 
will be listed in the February issue.) 





